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THE CIRCULAR The Oneida Community: 
Aims ‘) > the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the Where and What it ts. 
Relix f the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive —The Community consists of about 215 members, 
Chur: t will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- i cath ant cbibieen. neath 
tellig- ace, sud che news of the day. Sompramag Gen, Hee, 7 ’ , y 

It is offered, a8 the gospel is, without money and without |in equa? proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
price (» .liose who ehoose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar | their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
a year! -1cbusprefer to pay. At present itissupported princi | State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N.Y. 
pally »/ .a+ Cands of the Oneida Community and its branches, Foran account of their manufactures and produc- 
aidei 5) | »« fcee contributions of its friends, and a few remit-| .. h edi d 
tances fo. those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, tions, see the we img card. ' 
however, \s that the idea of a Frer Daity Reticiovs Press, as| —he Community has been established here eleven 
the © avat aud consummation of Free Schools, Free | years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
Charches, aud Pree Benovelent decletion, will ss be- | community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
com u, and be appreciated among all spiritually minded , : 
relig ‘, and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of aleo self-cup porting. . ee ae 
that villdraw to itself a volunteer constituency more --The Community takes its origin from religious 
whoi.-..curved, foriastance, than that which surrounds the Bi- | faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
ble 5.1. y, and endows it annually with a revenue of severa! | Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
hus ireu ‘uomsand delines. bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 

Speciweou auinbers will be forwarded to those requesting | jiof that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
thew. suy oseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, ‘ in: thet his Second Comi 
ashoulu ©. ica 18a copy with his name and residence written perfect savior from sin; that his _ oanng 
apo. o4cae ample order, “ Discontinue.” took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 

lllvess ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.” the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 

WANTED humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 

s — } = spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 

In sont, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor-| medicine for both soul and budy ; that the age of 
respo cuts, iM our own country and every part| miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
of the « rid, who will give us early and au-| their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
then: nformation of events occurring in their | see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- —The social organization is thut of entire Com- 
amet “ general interest to maukind, aud who} munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
wil furaish us, from time to time, with brief) man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
and expositions of such topics a8 come within | was his own, but they had ali things common ’ 
thea: rut se of thought and observation. The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 

common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
Jur Purpose iu the Future, neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 

1 ligion is, by right, the highest teacher of , 90 that of INSPIRA¢ION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
mais in — ought to use the must commanding lcaTioN WITH THE Spirit or Gop. For amore full 
ins(ruuentabty. ia: ue . es . ° 

2 . press is, at this day, the most vommanding | Peter eny ie principles, see Bit/e Communism. 
ins'ru.o-ncality of instruction. fneretore religion | * P+ 2Pulet o 128 pwses, for sale here. 
oust vo lay out its strength not in the pulpit put| —For its government, the Community has no for- 
on pe -, — rae | mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 

3 1slism is the superior funstion of the) i “e of ivi i 
press— nore effective than book-making, because pends on the walntenancs of & goud pun, securing 
more ovs..auous and universal in its operation. Ke- | viral or@ANIzZATION, like that which animates the 
iig: , it, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- | human body, and on the exercise of Free cRITICISM 
ee Pee Daily P ts thie Michenné - ou the part of allits members Those persons who 

atly Press is the highest form of Jour-| ._, ni eer : 

as! .s.wuch more effective than the weekly | are the most spiritual secure the most seenrenneta 

pre ‘ue latter is more effective than book-mak- | and consequently have the most influence, whoever 

ing, in. for thesamereason. Keligivn ougut there-| they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 

a a cad from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the | these truths have been mainly developed in this 
abil, vd. i ‘ : : 

: ving that what ought to be done can ve | age, is respected as a true leader In business, 
do vublishers and friends of Zhe Circudar, | those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
in iv of the Christian religion, huve pur- | them fur posts of responsibility are sought out and 
pose ' .ce expecting to institute a Daily Keli-| placed in charge of the different departments 
givus (ress, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
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—The object of the Community is to live a truc 
| life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
| aud spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
They consider themselves members and 

subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social] 
‘iunovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
They do not profess to 
; have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects How far they attained is open 
to the inspection of aii sincere and well-behaved 
; people who will take pai.s to read their writings, 


igans are placed in their possession 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
3. Wew house’s | 


have 
‘iats, Caps, Satia Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 








PRO!* © VANAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, | yoderstand their principles, and make known their 
™ ‘ 7, 
{RAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., wish for a personal visit at the Community. 
ree & POUGS TO The circumstances of Jommunity are at pres 
. 2c ances of fhe Comin f : 
its DV Dy ' at a 
F S AN yr a ETABLESS | out adverse to receiving uew members. Their princi- 
a ais | pal dwelling and their outlying build » fi 
SEW... SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, | 22! “welling and thelr outlying buildings are full 
Dracts for ang eftne hapeantiiiine Mbectad Ge tu the extent of their convenient capacity Plans are 
£ ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. | i2 contemplation. on the first moment of attaining 
will » prompt attention. j the requisite means, to builds much larger and 
_ ROI YES betier edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Publications. Home. 
F ere --Tne Crrcunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
THS 2 keAN; A Manual ior the help of those | foyad on such terms as make it accessible to every 
who sock the Faith of the Primitive Church: an | Tl ge : a 
ed volume of 500 pages.—By J. Ul. Noyes | °"* eee veseive ite apivlt ame. Gees he 
Pi 21.50. , ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
¢ rect contains free, outline discussions of the great | Muuity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
Rei: es of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New | its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
Birt ‘-cond Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil.Qur} The following may serve as » condensed formula of 
Rel ) the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.con. | . ‘ 
de " Life, &c. &e.—treated strictly according to , 7 eer , sin . é tt p ad 2th 
Bi ico8, bat developing many new and interesting | fhe Kingdom of Henv Be, Oa Dees Se Christin the 
conctusions,titfering widely from those of the old Thevloxy ly ier ara pers cytes: ae cond Coming, A. D. 70 
Al si .9 understand Biste Comm. sism—its constitu- " eiehioe rece ' a fl world and in Hades, 
1zadom in the HNenrvens 
tio 1nd prospects of success—should acquaint theim- Resusitection of the Spirit. by the faith end confes- 
sel i the contents or ston of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
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Asceticism not Christianity. 
A HOME-TALK. 











There is a theory largely at work in the 
popular mind ,about the world of the dead, 
which proposes no resurrection at all. Swe- 
denborg says there isno resurrection ex- 
cept that which takes place atdeath ; and 
that the interior world [by which he 
means the invisible, pale world of Ha- 
des] to which persons are introduced at 
death, is properly the superior state— 
That is Bush’s doctrine, and that is the 
doctrine of the “ Rapping” oracles. Now 
if we are to give up to that view of the 
case, we renounce the whole gospel of 
Christ. But, on the other hand, if it 
turns out that Hades is an inferior con- 
dition—that the heavens there are to 
be overhauled—thut the state of things 
existing there is not permanent, but that 
there is to be a resurrection, which is 
now partly accomplished—and that spir- 
its are to return to their connection with 
matter ; if this is the true doctrine, then 
we are right in rejecting, at once, the 
current imaginations about Hades, and 
clearing our understandings on the point 
of its inferiority to this world. 


The question between us and Hades, 
is the old question between Christ and 
asceticism. The superiority of Hades, 
if there is any, consists in its separation 
Jrom gross’ matter, That is its ground 
of claim. It is alleged that here, we are 
in gross, vile bodies—earthly and carnal, 
as compared with the disembodied state. 
A whole system of philosophy has been 
formed on that assumption, and a whole 
system of religion; and I might say 
nearly all the religions of the world, but 
that of Christ (and that has been so 
perverted as to fall in with the rest), 
have been founded on the doctrine that 
matter is gross and defiling—that virtue 
and purity consist in deliverance from it, 
in abstinence from sensual pleasures, &c., 
and finally in death—divorce from the 
body altogether. We touch now upon 
a vast controversy—old as the world, 
and wide as creation, 

Let us go back, then, to the beginning. 
God breathed on the face of the deep— 
his Spirit brooded upon the waters, and 
God flashed light through the creation. 
He formed the heavens and the earth, 
and caused the earth to bring forth abun- 
daptly of animals and vegetables. God 
joined himself to niatter—possessed him- 
self of it—entered into a marriage con- 
junction with it. He was not afraid of it ; 
he did not count it mischievous and dia- 
bolical ; but on the contrary, his Spirit 
lovingly brooded upon it ; [see in the or- 
iginal ;] his life entered into it, and caused 
it to bring forth with all possible fertility. 
Here is certainly a true marriage connec- 
tion between God and matter. And he 
pronounced the result “ very good ;” evi- 
dently he was mightily pleased with it. 

Well, this union, whose celebration 
fornis the first and sublimest chapter in 
history, has never been severed. Christ 
says, “* My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.” That same marriage relation 
that God entered into with matter at 
the bezinning, has continued to exist.— 
“ The gitts and callings of God are with- 
out repentance ;” and if he brought about 
a marriage that he called “ very good ;” 
we way be sure that he will never for- 
suke his wife. Let us keep that fact in 


view as a foundation to build uvon ; it is 
the first fact iu the great history. 

Now let us look a step further, at 
j man’s origival relation to matter, and at 


‘the nature of the quarrel that he came 








into with matter, which results in the 
constant labor to divorce himself from it, 
with the idea that that is the way to puri- 
ty. We shall thus test the quality of this 
universal reverence for death and Hades. 
Let us see what were God’s ideas of pu- 
rity at the beginning, and who it is that 
has «dishonored his chosen creation, and 
exalted death and hell into its place ? 

God placed Adam and Eve in the gar- 
den, and surrounded them with the great- 
est means of enjoyment in connection with 
matter. He gave them capabilities of 
happiness in union with each other, and 
capabilities of happiness in connection 
with the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
and said to them, “ Ofevery tree ot the 
garden (except one), you may freely eat.” 
We need not refer this expression merely 
to the trees of the garden; the real 
meaning is, you may appropriate to your- 
selves and enjoy every living, growing 
thing ; all pleasure is yours, So, it may 
be said that human beings themselves 
were trees of the garden—they are things 
that grow. All possible enjoyment in 
connection with matter, was offered to 
them, with a single exception. 

That does not look like. aseeticism— 
does not look as though matter was nec- 
essarily unsanctified. and: debasing—does 
not Jook as though the enjoyment of ma- 
terial things was in God’s mind un- 
healthy, mischievous, But on the con- 
trary, it was the very business. that he set 
Adam and Eve about, AND. NO OTHER— 
the enjoyment of material substances. 
God did not ask Adam even to praise 
himself; and did not set him to work 
like a paddy ; but turned him into a clo- 
ver-ficld, and told him to enjoy himself 
all he could. 


Now we come to the cause and com- 
mencement of the quarrel. The serpent 
came in and found there was one litéle 
exception to the privileges of the garden, 
and laying out all his energies on that 
point, he brought about a transgression, 
and of course a quarrel of spirit on the 
part of Adam toward his Maker. Sep- 
aration commenced between God and 
man—between man and man, and be- 
tween man and nature. There was a 
spiritual infusion by the devil between 
these parties that were previously united. 
What is the result ? The result is, that 
the evil, the irritation which consmenced 
with the eating of a single fruit, spread 
in the mar’s spirit, through ed his re- 
lations to matter. Satan, by this oper- 
ation, PLACED HIMSELF between man 
and matter. It was Satan’s object from 
the first to get into man’s spirit, so that 
HE could enjoy the beautiful things that 
God had made, It was a usurpation of 
the devil, of a condemned spirit, who, 
knowing that he was excluded, was yet 
greedy of all the things that God had 
made, He, on the one hand, infused in- 
to man this greedy and condemned spirit, 
and on the other, connected himself with 
maiter. But Satan has no right to the 
good things of this world. It is aa illegiti- 
mate marriage. 


Following this, he made man_ believe 
that it was through matter that he had 
been defiled : and in this way, the hard- 
ness toward God is kept np. Then it is 
important that man should find a way to 
purify Jhimself; and with this in his 
view, he gets up his religion, tie first 
idea of which is, that he is debased by 
matter—by cating and drinking—by the 
sexual conaection—by connection with 
a gross body, &c. These are the things 
that have defiled him, and now be inust 
go to work and clear himseif from them. 
Here you see is a mistake in the first 
thought. Instead of matter having de- 
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based him, i is the devilish spirit be- 
tween him and matter that alone works 
the evil. But man is not spiritual 
enough to understand that, and his re- 
ligion is accordingly built up on the idea 
that his body is gross and his passions 
vile—that it isa bad thing to eat and 
drink, and a shameful thing to express 
Jove ; andin short, that we shall be a 
great deal more spiritual if we cast off 
our bodies altogether. These ideas are 
the basis ot the religion of the world ; 
and even the heathen, in attempting to 
get up a religion, start on that basis. 

Now see what this state of things is 
tending to. Going back to the begin- 
ning, we find God in conjunction with 
matter—married to it—the life and soul 
of it. He pronounced the union “ very 
good.” This being so, it is evident that 
in the true and natural order of things, 
matter, instead of debasing man, would 
spiritualize him ; it would purify him ; 
and he would really “look through na- 
ture up to nature’s God.” He would 
find God not in a centrifugal, but in a 
centripetal way--looking through this 
beautiful universe to the God behind it. 
All enjoyments would be ordinances at- 
tracting him towards God. That is the 
legitimate idea of the thing. But man, 
standing on the outside of matter, and 
not on the inside where God is, the devil 
comes into partnership with him, and 
puts into him the idea that instead of 
worshiping God through his works, he 
must keep away from matter, as the only 
way to become purified, and so gets him 
looking right in the opposite direction 
from that which God intended he should. 
God being the interior of quickened mat- 
ter, the attempt to escape from matter— 
to renounce its enjoyments—is precisely 
an attempt to divorce ourselves from God. 

Asceticism, then, plainly is not the 
true religion, but is the opposite of true 
religion. It isa religion which, in the 
spirit of falsehood, has introduced into 
human nature ideas, the direct tendency 
of which is to turn mankind outward 
from God, into outer darkness—into the 
mane. 

Now wecome to the more practical 
question, What isthe true religion ?— 
How is human nature to be managed 
with reference to matter? It is evident 
that in the present state of things mate- 
rial enjoyments are unfavorable to spirit- 
uality. And in fact the religion that 
Uhrist introduced, has more or less of 
the restrictive element—something like 
asceticism in it. It leads to temperance, 
fasting, and even abstinence from sensual 
pleasures to a great extent. And reason 
and instinct agree with Christianity in 
telling us that there must be a great 
deal of self-denial—that there is no other 
way of redemption. How is this to be 
explained so as make the distinction clear 
between true religion, and the false, as- 
eetic, anti-creationism that has been de- 
scribed ? I understand the matter thus : 
A person. truly inclined to good--having 
gontrol of his passions and able to man- 
age himself correctly—would in the first 
place assume that matter is pure and 
holy, sanctified by God, and not his tor- 
mentor ; but that the spirit that has in- 
fused itself into human nature, is the 
real mischief. He would then direct all 
his efforts in the way of abstinence, to 
the point of separating himself from that 
gyiritt. This would be the legitimate 
working of things. That spirit has no 
right to these enjoyments; and so long 
as it is in him, it behooves him to see 
that it is not gratified. But observe, the 
object of his ascetic labors will be to 
starve. out a spirit ; to separate himself 
not from matter, but from the évil med- 
ium that is between him and matter— 
Then when he refuses enjoyments, he may 
do it, as he would say to his wife—I am 
not going to depart from you, but it is 
best for us both to separate for the pres- 
ent, for fasting and good purposes. He 
could say that respectfully to matter, 
with no idea but that matter is holy, and 
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they will yet be lovingly united. Strict- 
ly in this way, asa matter of policy to- 
ward the common enemy, it is good for a 
man to abstain from sensual enjoyment. 

Suppose that God undertakes to save 
a man—to redeem him from the devil’s 
power, and bring him into a true state 
with regard to matter. The first work- 
ing of grace in his heart will. be in the 
line of temperance, restriction, abstinence, 
with a view to starving out the evil spir- 
it that has come between him and mat- 
ter. Now we can see that a natural ten- 
dency of this experience would be, to pro- 
duce in the person a feeling of alienation 
towards matter itself. Here, then, is the 
great point of labor with God, to purify 
men without their running into asceti- 
cism and taking up the idea that there 
is to be a permanent divorce of matter 
and spirit. There is a falsehood about 
this thing running through the whole 
philosophy of the world, which makes 
people, in one sense, in love with death 
itself, as the supposed way of escape from 
the pollutions they are in. This is really 
a quarrel with God; it is looking at 
things in a narrow-minded way—choos- 
ing the inferior for the superior—putting 
death before life. 


Conclusion next week. 
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ONEIDA, JULY 25, 1861. 


The Defeat. 


The lesson of the defeat of the Northern 
troops, to the Government and the country, will 
be dearly bought but it will be valuable.— 
And that lesson to our mind is, and we trust 
that ere long the people will see it, that the 
North has not yet assumed the true attitude 
toward the rebellion. It has not yet washed 
its hands clean before God in respect to Slave- 
ry. It has not yet made the bondman’s cause 
its own, and sworn that Slavery shall die with 
the rebellion. Its army has gone forth into the 
enemy’s country with proclamations heralding 
its advanec, denying the slave the privilege of 
coming within its lines or following its march. 
It bas not seen that, Slavery being the first 
cause of the rebellion, its first duty was to pro- 
claim the end of Slavery. If this graat defeat 
humbles the North before God, and leads it to 
a clearer perception of its duty, and to the no- 
ble courage to perform it, it will not have been 
in vain, or a real calamity.—r. L. P. 
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A Bill of Emancipation. 





The tollowing bill has been submitted to the 
United States Senate by the Hon. Seth C. Pome- 
roy, Senator from Kansas : 

A Biti to Suppress tux Siavenoipers’ Re- 
BELLION. 


Whereas, By Art. I., Sec. 8, of the Constitution 
of the United States, Congress has power “to 
provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States,” “to raise and support 
armies,” “ to make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces,” “ to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union,’ “to suppress insurrection 
and repel invasion,” and to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers; and 

Whereas, The creation of the Union by the 
people of the original thirteen States was a mutu- 
al. pledge of both People and States to a republi- 
can form of Government, guaranteed tv each by 
the united force of all ; and 

Whereas, In secnring this end, if to repel the 
encroachments of despotic institutions from with- 
out. be the well-settled policy of this American 
Government, much more is it essential to its 
self-preservation that in “ providing for the gen- 
eral welfare’? the United Government it should 
crush from the soil of the Union every germ of 
despotism that threatens its iiberties; and 

Whereas, Slavery in this Republic has culmin- 
ated ina formidable rebellion, which threatens 
the liberties of the whole nation; and 

Whereas, The rise of the Slave Power within 
its limits proves how utterly incompatible with 
republicar institutions is every form of despot- 
ism ; and 

_ Whereas, The great question before this na- 
tion, which it is called upon to settle now, and 
settle forever, once for all, and for which the 
loyal people and States of this country are pour- 





ing out their blood and lavishing their treasure, 





is, whether Slavery shall die and American. Free- 
dom shall live ; 

Therefore, By virtue of the Constitution, as 
herein set forth, and as a great military necessity 
forced upon us by the rebellion, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives, in Congress assembled, That, 
from and after the passage of this act, there shall 
be no Slavery or involuntary servitude in any of 
the States of this Union that claim to have sece- 
ded from the Government, and are in open and 
armed resistance to the execution of the laws and 
the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States; and 

Be ut further enacted, That, immediately upon 
the peomee of this act, the President of the Uni- 
ted States shall cause his proclamation to be is- 
sued, setting forth the immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation of all persons held as slaves 
in any of the aforesaid States, under the laws 
thereof ; and also ordering all officers to give pro- 
tection to all such emancipated slaves as shall ask 
it and accept the services of all who may tender 
them in behalf of the Government, if in the judg- 
ment of such officers such services shall be use- 
ful or necessary to the prosecution of this war. 

We hope the recent defeat of the Northern 
forces, will open the eyes of both the people and 
the Government to the nature of the enemy with 
which they are dealing, and prepare them for im- 
mediate measures of emancipation. It is not 
enough to talk, as they are beginning to do brave- 
ly, both in Congress and out, that if the issue is 
presented whether the Government or Slavery 
shall perish, they will not hesitate to say that 
it shall be Slavery, and not the Government. 
That issue is already here—it has been the real 
issue from the beginning of this contest. Slavery 
has reared itself in huge and diabolical propor- 
tions and in deadly enmity against the liberties 
of the people. The time has come to act with 
the understanding of this great fact, to act not 
merely witha view to saving a paper constitu- 
tion of the past; but in obedience to the living 
constitution of humanity and righteousness, by 
breaking the chains of four millions of bondmen. 
Until the word is spoken which bids these mil- 
lions of the oppressed to go free, the North has 
not proved itself true to the great opportunity 
which God has opened before it. Let us pray 
that in this hour the people may not fail, that 
their servants in Congress may not fail, to rise to 
the transcendent dignity of the present hour, and 
meet its demands in the spirit of righteousness 
and humanity ; proving themselves just, not only 
to themselves but to those who have suffered in 
bonds terrible to be borne.—r. L. P. 





“The Pine and Palm.” 
This is the title of anew paper published in- 
Boston by Jas. Redpath, author of the “ Life of 
John Brown.” It is devoted to the interests of 


an ably edited and very interesting paper. Its 
principal editor is well known as one of the most 
radical and earnest abolitionists, as one of the 
admirers and personal friends of John Brown, and 
as at present the agent of the Haytian Emigration 
Scheme of voluntary emigration. Among its con- 
tributors, editorial and occasional, it numbers some 
able writers, both colored and Anglo Saxon. Whe. 
ther we agree with all that is advocated in it or 
not, we regard it asa valuable addition to the 
Journalism of the day. It is time that the ten or 
twelve millions of men who are primarily of Afri- 
can blood had an organ to speak for them clearly 
ringingly, truthfully ; for these toiling, serving 
millions are destined to play an important part in 
the great future of this Continent. 

As suggestive of thought, not for entire endorse- 
ment, and as opening the way tc some interesting 
questions, we will copy the Prospectus of the Pine 


and Palm: 
The Pine and Palm. 


This journal will be devoted to the interests of 
freedom, and of the colored races in America. 

It will seck to array against Slavery, and the 
prejudices it has engendered, not the moral pow- 
ers exclusively, but the physical forces of the aze. 

It will advocate action, rather than the pro- 
mulgation of ideas. 

It will expound a programme of associated ac- 
tion, having for its chief object the complete and 
abiding triumph of the Democratic Idea on this 
Continent, and its Islands; and, with it, the ele- 
vation of the colored races inhabiting America, 
to a position of perfect social, political and Na- 
tional Equality and Power with the whites. 

This programme will embrace: 

I. The immediate eradication of slavery from 
the soil uf the United States, by the authority of 
the Federal Government ; or, failing in that, by 
Johu Brown expeditions, and simultaneous and 
extended Negro Insurrections. 

II. The calling of a National Convention for 
the revision of the Federal Constitution, to place 
it unmistakeably and forever on the side of free- 
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royalist ideas ; to enable the North to share the 
taxation and new duties, (as they have shared 
the guilt and the folly of Slavery,) which must 
necessarily result from a forced emancipation ; and 
finally, believing that the people of the Cotton 
States east of the Mississsippi are, in every es- 
sential respect, a different and hostile nation to 
us, to take measures for their temporary seces- 
sion from the Union, after the abolition of Sla- 
very in their Territory; that is to say,if by a 
fair vote, their inhabitants shall decide, as we 
believe they would decide, in favor of an indepen- 
dent Government. 

III. A Union with the British North Ameri- 
can Provinces. 

IV. The establishment of two Tropical Con- 
federacies—the first to be organized by a union 
of the West India Islands; the second, by the 
colonization of Central America by the whites of 
the North, and the blacks of the country. 

V. The promotion of the material unity of the 
North, by an enlightened and continental system 
of internal improvement. 

VI. The destruction of political corruption by 
the withdrawal of the other than protectora! pow- 
ers of the Federal Government ; by the establish- 
ment of absolu‘e free trade, and the substitution 
of direct taxation; and by the abolition of all 
manner of exclasive privileges, by which, under 
the fallacious hope of relieving labor, a monied 
aristocracy is rising in America, threatening the 
purity of its democracy, and extinguishing the 
aspirations to which free institutions give birth. 

—As a preliminary series of measures aiming 
at these results, THE PINE AND PALM will advo- 
cate— 

The building up of Hayti, by an enlightened 
and organized emigration, into the rank of a great 
American Power. We hold this measure to be 
now essential for the dignity of the African race 
and its descendants wherever they exist. The 
foundation of respect is power. As long as the 
negro is every where a subordinate, he will no- 
where be treated as the equal of races which are 
“lords of humankind.” Right or wrong, this is 
the fact ; and practical minds must act in view of 
it. What, then, isto be done? We must create 
a great Negro Nation. Where? Hayti alone 
affords us a foundation near enough to influence 
Slavery and its brood of prejudices here, broad 
enough to establish a nationality of the necessary 
importance and durability there. 


Let us not be misunderstood. We do not be- 
lieve in a distinctive Nationality, founded on the 
preservation of any race, asa finality. We be- 
lieve in Humanity, not in Black men or White 
men; for the fusion of the human races is the 
destiny of the future. We stand by man as man; 
not by the Saxon because we are Saxon ; nor by 
the Negro because we are an Abolitionist. What 
we assert, as our belief, is this only,—tbat, at 
this stage of the world’s progress, the fact of a 
powerful Negro Nation is a lesson imperatively 
needed in order that the African race wherever 
it exists, may be respected as the natural equal of 
other families of man. We do not believe that 
the inculcation of the doctrine of fraternity 
alone will accomplish this result; for without a 
physical basis, this class of truths require centu- 
ries for their universal acceptance. 

The rapid physical development of our tropical 
ons, (which includes the West Indies and 
Central America) is necessary for another reason ; 
because there alone can American free labor be 
brought into competition with the slave system 
of our Southern States. As long as the Cotton 
States supply Englind, Old and New, with their 
great manulacturing staples, just so long will 
they hold a mortgage on the votes, the pulpits. 
the presses and the consciences of Englishmen 
and Yankees. Thus the shadow of the whipping 
post of Charleston is often seen in the streets of 
London—oftener still in the factories of Manches- 
ter and the counting rooms of Liverpool In our 
North, alas! it forms everywhere the sable cloud 
which obscures frum our souls the rays of the 
sun of fraternal truth. 

The recognition of the Confederate States 
might partly, but it would never wholly, drive 
this cloud away. We must create other Southern 
Confederacies to save us from the cotton-growing 
and conscience-eating conspiracy of our bottom- 
less-Gulf States. Let us colonize the fair West 
India Islands and the rich regions of Central 
America, and make Cotton, not a tyranical King, 
but a democratic Priest: let us call up, from 
their exhaustless fertility, cotton enough to clothe 
all the world in the robes of freedom, and sugar 
enough to sweeten the other products of the 
earth, without clarifying it in the blood of the 
Negro, or drying it with the sighs of the broken- 
hearted bond-mother. 

This policy, of course, involves the expulsion of 
she Spaniards from America. They have long 
enough corrupted and blood-besmeared our svil— 
sacred soil set apart by the Divine Father for 
Democracy and Fraternity. At any cost of blood 
and treasure, this pitiless people should be ban- 
ished. 

To carry out this programme, we elect Frater- 
nity, as our representative Idea. Henceforth as 
equals, in hariaonious union, the white and 
black races must work together, remembering 
their origin only to provoke emulation in 
effort, and in willing self-abnegation. 

Yet we will mot forget that, while the creation 
of a great Negro Commonwealth in the Antilles 
is necessary for the elevation of the African race, 
here, and while the formation, also, of free tropi- 
cal Confederacies is indispensable for the array- 
ing of the physical forces of freedom against physi- 
cal slavery, there is a higher possibility for hu- 
manity stiJi—to which the world is tending, which 
America must inaugurate—tHe CosmopoLiTas 
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GovERNMENT OF THE FuTURE, whic, cupenentiing 
Nationalities and rendering war unnecessary, shal 
establish and secure forever, the “ reign of peace 
on earth and good will to men.” 

—Our policy, therefore, is Continental in its 
scope—it embraces both the North and the South 
—the Arctic regions and the Torrid Zone—the 
land of Tue Pine anp Pam. 





Man proposes but God disposes. The pro- 
grammes of human wisdom are often swept aside 
by the resistless march of God’s imperial revolu- 
tions. The question of the races not only on this 
continent but throughout the world is in the hands 
of God, and we believe that in the settlement of 
it the Gospel of Christ, misunderstood for eight- 
een hundred years, and the power and the influ- 
ence of the Primitive Church who are the actual 
Government of this world, will play a controlling 
part. Who could have imagined a year ago, that 
the great issues which have been shaping them- 
selves between the North and South for a lifetime 
and more, would now be summoned to the deci- 
sion of the battlefield? And in the light of the 
tremendous facts of the hour, how swiftly are the 
relations and the thoughts and purposes of men 
changing! A year ago and it seemed probable 
that weary years must pass by before the chains 
would be struck from the four millions of bond- 
men in the Southern States; now that event 
is near, even at the door. And with that 
event, and with the subjugation of the Rebellion, 
what new questions and changes will swiftly 
come! This is the “ dispensation of the fullness 
of times,” and we must expect and be prepared 
for a rapid ripening of the destinies of men. We 
look for a spiritual revolution to sweep over the 
country ere a long period shall pass away, whose 
overturnings shall be as great in the characters 
of the men of this nation as have been the cliang- 
es of the political aspects of the country during 
the past year. And in that revolution we believe 
the elements of a reconciliation of the races will 
be found. The Christianity of the future is des- 
tined to inaugurate the reign of human brother- 
hood and the final Cosmopolitan Government. 

We think the platform of the Pine and Palm 
is deficient in some respects and erroneous in 
others. No movement for the conducting of man- 
kind to a higher civilization, can be truly and 
finally successful, which does not directly rely on 
Christ and his Gospel, not the Gospel which is 
popularly preached, but the Gospel unfolded 
in the New Testament and which is now embod- 
ied in the practical life of the Primitive Church in 
the Heavens. If we would solve the problem of 
the relation of the races, we must work for their 
union with Christ and lay the basis of brother- 
hood and union in submission to his Spirit. When 
the races are receptive to the Spirit of Commun- 
ism and righteousness, the question of their fu- 
s:on will be easily settled.—vr. L. P. 





National Affairs. 





An Advance--A Defeat, 

On Tuesday of last week an advance was made 
by the Northern troops from Washington in the 
direction of Manassas Junction, where the Rebels 
have been intrenching themselves for many week». 
The column of advance numbered upwards of 50 
000 men under command of Gen. Irwin McDowell, 
and was the first grand movement against the Re- 
bels that has taken place from Washington. On 
Tuesday night the head of the advancing column, 
under Gen. Tyler, reached Vienna 44 miles from 
Fairfax Court House. Wednesday night they 
reached Germantown, about two miles beyond 
Fairfax Station. On Thursday they passed through 
Centerville, the Rebels in considerable force retir- 
ing before them. Some three miles beyond Cen- 
terville is a creck called Bull’s Run, between 
which and Manassas the Rebels were strongly in- 
trenched. Considerable skirmishing took place 
on Thursday between a portion of Gen. Tyler’s 
division and the most advanced batteries of the 
Rebels, with no very decisive results, however, 
both sides retaining their respective positions.— 
‘The loss in killed and wounded on the part of the 
Northern forces did not probably exveed sixty.— 
There appears to have been no further fighting 
until Sunday, when a battle was fought lasting 
nearly all day and finally ending in. the defeat of 
the Northern forces. The Northern troops com- 
wenced their march from Centerville at two o’clock 
in the morning, and by six o’clock the advance 
division were face to face with the enemy, and 
soon after the battle began. During the forenoon 
it was fought mostly with artillery. About noon 
the infantry advanced to the engagement, and the 
enemy were steadily driven back from battery to 
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on the very eve of a brilliant victory, a strange 
panic seized upon a portion of the Northern troops 
and they commenced retreating in confusion. The 
panic was soon communicated to all the troops in 
the field and an uncontrollable stampede began 
toward Centerville. The disorder was complete, 
and the whole army which had been engaged was 
in full retreat. When about three miles back 
from the field the reserve brigade of Cul, Blenker 
was brought to bear in covering the retreat. 

The retreat continued all night and only ceased, 
when the troops were again inside their intrench- 
ments on the Potomac opposite Washington.— 
The Rebels do not appear to have pursued with 
much vigor, though it is said they occupied their 
former positions as the Northern troops left them 
up a8 far as Fairfax. We have not space to-day 
to give anything move than the shortest account 
of the affair. The loss of the Government for- 
ces though severe, it is thought will not exceed 
1,000 in killed and wounded. The cause of the 
unfortunate panic is not yet clearly ascertained, 
though it appears to have commenced among 
the teamsters in the rear of the fighting column 
in consequence of an attack upon them by a body 
of Rebel cavalry, and was almost instantly com- 
municated to the soldiers, who were not only ex- 
hausted but fighting at large odds, against fresh 
reinforcements of the enemy, General Johnston 
from Winchester having joined them with a force 
of some 20,000 men. We shall have to await 
an official report of Gen. McDowell, for a final 
explanation of the battle and its disastrous 
close. Gen. McDowell, is said to have behaved 
with great bravery, not only during the battle, 
but also during the retreat. And the troops, up 
to the moment of the panic, manifested the most 
determined courage. The force uf the rebels 
appears to have been more than double that of 
the Northern army. 

The disaster does not seem to have damped the 
courage of the Government and already the army 
is being reorganized and new troops brought into 
the field: The lesson to the country and the 
Government will probably be a good one. 

Bill for Confiscation, 

The Senate has passed a bill for the confisca- 
tion of the property of rebels, including slaves, 
found in arms against the Government. 

Change of Officers. 

Some important changes of commanders have 
been just made. Gen. Banks takes Gen. Patter- 
son’s place incommand of the division of the ar- 
my which has been operating near Martinsburgh, 
Va. ‘This department is now called the depart. 
ment of the Shenandoah. Gen. Dix takes the 
place of Gen. Banks at Baltimore. Consider- 
able fault has been found with Gen. Patterson for 
his apparent inactivity, and inefficiency. His 
term of enlistment soon expires, when he will be 
discharged from the service. 

John Brown, Jr. 

The report that John Brown, Jr., has been or- 
ganizing a company in western Pennsylvania and 
Ohio for independent operations against the slave - 
holders, proves untrue. He has recently been ac- 
tively interested in the Haytian Emigration scheme 
of which Jas. Redpath is the agent. It is now an- 
nounced in the Pine and Pulm, published by Mr 
Redpath, that he has resolved to enter the army, 
He will enter the service in Kansas, either under 
Montgomery or in the same brigade. 


...-The New Hampshire House of Represanta- 
tives, by a vote of 154 to 116, have decided to al- 
low negrocs to be enrolled in the regular militia of 
the State. 


An Oneida Journal. 








Thursday, July 18.—Among our guests to-day 
was a school of fifteen or twenty boys and girls, 
with their teacher from a village in the western 
part of the county. They enjoyed the contents 
of their baskets pic-nic fashion under the trees of 
the Jawn, and then had ice-cream from the house. 
It is a pleasure to see others happy, particularly 
a party of children in the innocence and freshness 
of their young nature. 

‘Twas in the prime of summer time, 

An vated ld and cool, 

When four and twenty happy boys 
Came bounding out of school : 
There were some that ran and some that leapt 

Like troutlets in a pool.” 
And speaking of the latter, reminds us of the 
small pool of these fine fish that we have near the 
house, and the amusement offered by feeding 
them occasionally with a boiled egg or piece of 
cheese-curd and seeing the electrical spring with 
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to seize tne morsel. For nervous grace and vi- 
tality of movement, there is scarcely anything 
among animals superior to the spring of a trout. 
We have had an opportunity for the first time 
lately, to see a few specimens of muscalunge from 
Lake Ontario. This fish is handsomely speckled, 
is the king of the pickerel family, and capital for 
the table. 

In the evening, the children were invited by 
Mr. Nash, their superintendent, to the parlor, to 
hear a free expression toward them from thw fam- 


cism generally, for lack of faithfulness in business, 
and for disrespectful manners towards each other. 
Some names were called, and instances were re- 
ferred to, in support of the criticism,as well us 
some that were cited for commendation. A 
school is kept for the children during about four 
hours each day, and during a suitable time they 
are distributed to help with adults in the various 
departments of work in the field and in the house. 
One of the most necessary things to secure obe- 
dience and good character in the children is the 
hearty support by the parents of the management 
at the children’s house. If this is in any respect 
lacking, there will be difficulty in the progress of 
the children. The report from the children’s 
department subsequently is, that the criticism has 
shown a good effect. 


Friday was mainly occupied by beavy thunder- 
showers sending the farmers in doors, wetting 
considerable half-dried hay, and washing the new- 
laid parts in the wall of the new house. 
Some poet compares the lightning to the sabre- 
flash of an aerial troup pursuing the flying clouds, 
and the thunder is always “heaven’s artillery.” 
These analogies strike home now that we are in 
the strain and expectancy of a great war. 


Saturday July 20th.—The last of the Straw- 
berries to-day. The amount of the crop this year 
was 340 bushels. Wallingford Community re- 
ports a crop of 213 bushels of the same fruit. 

Sunday July 2lst.—That terrible Sunday in 
Virginia! I think we all felt it, though the events 
were then unknown. There was heaviness and 
labor in the air, and a restless night-marish night 
followed it. Dreams of racing and chasing, dis- 
turbed our sleep and we arose Monday sore and 
unrefreshed. Monday afternoon news arrived of 
the battle and rout, and the feeling of chagrin 
and depression that was generally produced, 
showed how far our sympathies had gone out 
with the Northern cause. Monday Evening, 
there was a cheerful reference made to the affair 
as being a part of tho Providential plan, designed, 
perhaps, to deepen Northern sincerity in the 
treatment of the Slavery question. Identifying 
ourselves with the Kingdom of Heaven we shall 
keep ourselves at peace with all events, knowing 
that they tend tothe same true end. The instinct 
that saved our boys from enlisting, and the Com- 
munity from a more practical implication in 
the disaster of Sunday, is something to be thank- 
ful for.—Evening.—Discourse on natural and 
spiritual affinities. Christ established the church 
by discarding the natural affinities of kinship, 
and basing it on spiritual relationships exclusive- 
ly. The family was left behind by those who 
were called to follow him. Everywhere in the 
New Testament, the issue is made between out- 
ward ties, as of husband and wife, parents and 
children, &c., and allegiance to God; and the 
Kingdom of Heaven is promised only to those 
who can forsake the one for the other. This 
is the necessary foundation. Yet may it not 
be possible when this principle of the superiority 
of spiritual! ties is fully established, to superadd 
to them the power of the natural affinities, and 
so increase the magnitude of the bond that unites 
the Church? Is it not the final gloryof the heav- 
enly body, that it absorbs and expresses every 
human sympathy, both spiritual and natural, 
uniting us both to God and to those who are near 
to us by outward relationship? 

——A gentleman, connected with ofe of the 
leading New York religious papers, spent some 
hours here to-day. The conversation was mainly 
on the principles of the Society, concerning which 
our visitor appeared intelligent and candid. He 
had the advantage formerly of a personal acquaint- 
ance with life among the Shakers, and also with 
the North American Phalanx. 

——Our Nimrod appeared one day this week 
with a large bird that he had perforated with a 
ball from his cane rifle in the creek meadow. 
Laid on the grass under the butternut tree, a cu- 
rious group soon surrounded it. It proved to 
be a crane, measuring across its wings from tip 
to tip, five feet nine inches, and standing four 
feet high. Our young taxidermist has added it 
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Sovereigns in bad Health. 

The Emperor Napoleon is in ill health, and has 
gone to Vichy. His liver and spine are said to be 
diseased, and his residence at Vichy has been pre- 
pared for along stay. The Moniteur announces 
that he will receive no visitors, not even persona! 
friends, and grant no audiences. 

he mental health of Queen Victoria is said to 
be seriously affected, since the death of her mo- 
ther—the Duchess of Kent. Symptoms of insani- 
ty, of a painful character, have shown themselves. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





Two Weeks in the Backwoods. 


BY AN AMATEUR. 





Boonville is the northern terminus of the Utica 
and Black River Railroad ; and lies near the south- 
ern boundary of the great Central New York wil- 
derness, familiarly known as ‘‘ John Brown’s Tract,” 
or, in more dignified parlance, ‘‘ The North Woods.” 
At Boonville, accordingly, we (ourself and compan- 
ion) found ourselves on the eve of a sunny Tuesday. 
en route for the heart of the forest, and actuated 
by a wholesome zeal to escape as far from the bor- 
ders of civilization as our means of locomotion woe 
admit. 

Some will ask, what possible motive can induce 
an individual to thus abandon the comforts of civ- 
ilized life, and make a temporary savage of himself ; 
to renounce his hot coffee and morning paper at 
breakfast, for the poorly-cooked fare and decided 
unintellectuality of the backwoods; the social con- 
tact which custom has rendered so necessary, for the 
companionship of the trees, rocks, hills and streams; 
the manifold means of transit from place to place 
which society every where offers to him, for the in- 
evitable peripatetics which he who goeth forth into 
the ‘* North Woods,” be he of high or low degree, 
mast be prepared to undergo. Different causes may 
bring about the same result in different organiza- 
tions. For our own part, though a sufficiently quie, 
and well-to-do personage at home, yet we are not 
without a certain trace of Bohemianism in our com. 
position (possibly the result of a youth spent among 
the Green Mountains), which, at sundry times and 
in divers manners, moves us forth from our habitus) 
quiescence, to woo the companionship of the forest, 
the hills, and the waters. Neither let it be thought, 
O unbeliever, whoever thou art, that a life in the 
woods is essentially solitary. If such is thy honest 
conviction, from the uttermost depths of our capa- 
cious heart, we pity thee, and hope for thy regener- 
tion. The hoary old hills seem to us like friends 
from whom we have long been separated ; they speak 
to us in a tongue which he who hath an artist eye 
can in no wise fail to comprehend ; a language, inar- 
ticulate, but eloquent with the tenderest and most 
soothing reminiscences. Trees, moss, flowers, birds, 
brooks, have each a dialect peculiar to themselves ; 
and discourse in no measured strains to him who 
has the soul to listen and the perception to compre- 
hend. But let us not be seduced into dreaming, or 
we shall transmute into an essay a paper which we 
intend shall be strictly objective. 

As the facilities for transportation in the forest 
are necessarily quite limited—being mainly those 
resulting from individual propulsion, together with 
what incidental aid can be obtained from boats on 
the different lakes in our route—we were resolved 
to begin our pedestrianism at an early hour, so 2s 
to become toughened by degrees to the inevitability 
which awaited us. So, having made arrangements 
for the conveyance of our baggage to Arnold’s (the 
grand entrepot of excursionists ix this region), we 
divested ourselves of broadcloth, and donned linsey- 
woolsey ; laid aside our French calf boots, and sub- 
stituted a pair of heavy stogas; and adopted for a 
covering, a white felt hat of such admirable shape 
and texture, that it was impossible to disfigure it, 
or in any way injure its rather remarkable contour, 
and of such amplitude, that our companion thought 
we could make our bed in it, should the nights 
prove uncomfortably covl. Thus attired, we sallie! 
forth from Boonville on the aforesaid pleasant Juve 
evening, with our somewhat heavy, but very trusty 
double-barreled rifle in hand, and with the full de- 
termination to make an advance of some miles to- 
ward the woods before nightfall. 


There are few more exhilarating methods ot get- 
ting over the ground than walking, when ones 
limbs and spirits are fresh, and the atmosphere and 
scenery enlivening. As this was our case, the time 
passed rapidly ; and ere we realized that night was 
approaching, darkness overtook us on the verge of 
a patch of woodland, entirely out of sight of that 
reminiscence of humanity—a dwelling house. S— 
suggested camping out; Lut we were not altogether 
prepared for so sudden a transition, although with 
a certain shrinking, we opened wide our eyes to the 
fact that such was to be our ultimate destiny, and 
that, at no very distant period. So, as there was 
no other alternative, we plodded on, not without 
some symptoms of weariness, and an ardent appre- 
ciation, both general and specific, of the comforts ci 
a good bed. At length we approached a farm house. 
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and belated wanderer is not likely to be as dainty 
in respect to such matters, as on the ensuing morn- 
ing, when, fresh and eager, he sallies from his rest- 
ing-place, and wonders how he could have endured 
such limited accommodations and poor fare. We 
were spared the re-action in this instance, however, 
for on approaching the building, the darkness and 
silence within gave evidence that the inmates Bad 
retired for the night. A liberal hammering on the 
only door visible to our benighted eyes having only 
elicited the surly order to proceed to a locality hot- 
ter and more distant than we cared to attempt at 
that time of night, we resolved to push ahead, the 
rather as we were dimly cognizant of the fact that 
it was not ap alarming distance to another dwelling 
of superior size and character to the one we had 
left. Asit was now ten o'clock, we were again 
obliged to rouse the occupants of the establishment ; 
a proceeding, as every one knows who has made it 
& matter of experiment, not especially favorable to 
the highest degree of good nature, particularly 
when the subject is a sleepy old farmer who has 
been hard at work since daybreak, and who has just 
comfortably settled himself into the profound quies- 
cence of a night’s sleep. But we had now arrived 
at that pitch of determination that would take no 
denial ; and after surveying our person as if he sus- 
ted us of burglarious tendencies, or feared we 
Cie: prove to be a soldier in the C. 8. A., the 
drowsy pater-familias half reluctantly conducted 
us to an old cock-loft, where was visible a bed which 
we were at liberty to occupy, and about which the 
less that is said the better. ‘Tired nature’s sweet 
restorer,” however, proved too powerful for the mi- 
nor discomforts of our condition, and we were soon 
oblivious to all sublunary things. 

By daylight the next morning we were under 
way, and soon approached the spot where the pick- 
ets of primitive nature are being driven in by the 
advance guard of citilization. We were on the 
confines of the great wilderness. Before us the 
forest stretched unbroken to the shores of Cham- 
plain. Good bye civilization—farewell effeminacy ; 
now are we called to put on the full garb of manli- 

_ mess, which is our birthright. A proud conscious- 
ness within tells us that we are fully equal to any- 
thing that occasion may offer; and with a slight 
swelling of the heart, and a firmer grasp of our rifle 
we plunge beneath the dark fringe of forest before 
us, anda moment stand alone in the sacred presence 
of unadulterated nature. Almost involuntarily we 
commenced repeating the opening stanzas of Evan- 
geline ; 

‘* This is the forest primeval ;” 
but before we had completed the first line, our poet- 
ic fancies were roughly demolished by a swarm of 
the most virulent and blood-thirsty mosquitoes 
that ever feasted on the vital current of suffering 
humanity. We were not eutirely unprepared for 
for them, however; and after anointing our face 
and neck with an aromatic mixture of pennyroyal 
and lard, to which these insects have an invincible 
repugnance, and decorating our hands with a pair 
of kid gloves, with the finger-tips truncated to fa- 
cilitate baiting our hooks, and loading our gun, we 
were enabled to ‘‘ move forward” (as the newspa- 
pers for a month past have been predicting of Gen. 
Patterson’s ‘‘ column,*”) with comparative peace. 

Now that we can breathe easily, the indulgent 
reader will admit of a short digression. Great is 
«« John Brown's Tract.” Great in extent of terri- 
tory—in the magnificent forests which cover its 
broad bosom. Great in its waters—the hundreds of 
lakes, and thousands of streams, large and small, 
which diversify its surface. Great in the countless 
multitudes of fish which inhabit those waters, and 
the wild game which people their shores. But 
great, yea, thrice great, in the clouds of mosqui- 
toes and armies of gnats which, day and night fill 
the atmosphere--we had almost said to the exclu- 
sionof the sun and stars. Indubitably the most 
serious drawback the traveler encounters in this 
land of woods and waters is, the intolerable abun- 
dance and activity of these diminutive tormentors. 
Most of us have had experience with mosquitoes, 
and profess to be acquainted with the nature 
of the insect; but the mosquito of civilization no 
more resembles the mosquito of ‘‘ John Brown’s 
Tract,” than the bear trained to waltz to the music 
of a hurdy-gurdy, resemb‘es the untamed grizzly of 
the Sierra Nevada. The mosquito as we see him at 
home, is a comparatively mild, gentle, inoffensive, 
and manrerly being. And then the number is more 
than a thousand to onein favor of the forest. You 
sit in your easy chair on a warm evening in July, 
and lazily slap the intrusive insect who dares to 
hum his snarling trumpet about your ears or to 
settle upon your nose ; or you retire at night securely 
enveloped in the capacious folds of a mosquito net, 
defiantly setting at nought all attempts at entomo- 
logical invasion. We beg of you not to adopt any de- 
finite conclusion respecting the nature of the insect, 
until you have visited the North Woods, and enjoy- 
ed the felicity of being surrounded by a myriad of 





* Since the above was written, we are exceedingly gratified 
by the intelligence that Gen. Patterson’s “column” has at 
last “‘ moved ;’’ though to what purpose we are still in a state 
of the most delightful ignorance. 





them ; two in each ear, four in each eye, one ascend- , Moose’s River to Arnold’s. If you walk, you stum- 


ing each nostril, nine on the left temple, and six on 
the right, fourteen on the forehead, making all sorts 
of explorations about the os frontis, and seven, un- 
usually sharp and hungry, ready to make a dash at 
your mouth the moment a sufficient aperture is pre- 
sented to admit the possibility of ingress—blood trick- 
ling down your face in slender rivulets, and, to cap 
the climax, above a million distracted creatures 
swarming in the air about your head, and, like greedy 
office-seekers, ever on the alert to take advantage 
of the first vacancy. But mosquitoes, troublesome 
as they are, must yield the palm to the small black 
gnat that infests this region. Sundry not altogeth- 
er ornamental designs on our neck and wrists serve 
to remind us, as we write, that at no very remote 
period we have served as “‘ rations” to these worse 
than Egyptian plagues. The inhabitants call them 
‘* punkeys ;” and the smoke which they are obliged 
to maintain in the door of their huts during the 
warm season to drive them away is dignified by the 
euphonious title of a ‘“punkey smudge.” If a 
mosquito bites you, and you do not unnecessarily 
irritate the wound, the effect is not visible for any 
great length of time afterward; but a bite from one 
of these ‘* punkeys” results first in a deep crimson 
blotch about the size and shape of a half dime, and 
then in an open sore, which in some cases will last 
for weeks. And what is worse, no mosquito-netting 
will protect you from their attacks. They are so 
small that they creep through the meshes, and of 
such an inquisitive and penetrating disposition, that 
they will seek and occupy every available position 
next your body, from head to fvot. The only en- 
tirely successful mode of protection is to plant your- 
self firmly in the midst of a dense smoke, and take 
your chance of being smothered, as the lesser evil 
of the two. 

Having, as we imagine, sufficiently elucidated this 
branch of our subject, we will resume our narrative. 
We arrived at ‘* Moose River” in time to escape a 
heavy storm which had gathered in the west. The 
settlement to which the above title is appended con- 
sists of a frame house—a shell, merely, with no in- 
side finish-—a small barn, and a log ice-house, loca- 
ted in the center of a clearing comprising, perhaps, 
fifty acres. A couple of enterprising pioneers have 
pushed forward into the woods some eight or ten 
miles from the frontier, cleared a plot of ground, 
erected a rough dwelling, und constructed a still 
rougher wagon-road to the nearest settlement; a 
great convenience, certainly to pilgrim; like our- 
self, though by what means a wagon could be pro- 
pelled or impelled over such a road still remains to 
our limited understanding a profound mystery. Here 
we met a party fresh from the woods ; and were over- 
taken by another detachment bound for the interior, 
and uproarious with animal spirits and whiskey— 
mainly the latter, we think. Some delay occurring, 
we seated ourself upon a log infront of the house, 
and calmly contemplated nature in her most primi- 
tive aspect. We have said calmly—we might better 
say spasmodically ; for so frequently were our medi- 
tations interrupted by the mosquitoes and gnats, 
that after a short time we were obliged to abandon 
contemplation, and enter upon an active guerilla 
warfare in order to maintain our stutus guo. While 
thus engaged, one of the group opposite accosted us. 
As acquaintances are formed in the woods witb very 
little ceremony, we were soon in the midst of a lively 
conversation, which however, was cut short by the 
hasty departure of our new friend to join his retreat- 
ing companions. Surely, that face was familiar.— 
But the lingy slouched hat ; the ragged sheep’s-gray 
coat; the soiled nether garments ; the blotched and 
dirty hands—it could not be; and yet it must be, 
D—, the wealthy and enterprising music publisher, 
whilom Conductor of the Orchestra of the Musical 
Academy, distinguished above the vulgar multitude 
by the elaborate cut of his coat, the immaculate 
whiteness of his linen, and the delicacy of his very 
feminine digits. Thus mused we, doth ‘John 
Brown’s Tract” disguise mankind, and thus, after a 
two weeks’ sojourn among its wilds, shall we re-ap- 
pear to the outer world. By this time our compan- 
ion was waiting, and so, girding up our loins, and 
nerving ourself for renewed hardships, we crossed 
the river, and were soon deep in the mazes of the 
forest on its farther brink. 

Eleven miles to Arnold’s, said our informants ; and 
onward we pushed, in the heat of our peripatetic ar- 
dor, confident of speedily arriving at that bourne of 
weary backwoodsmen. But, alas, the miles in 
** John Brown’s Tract” are unconscionably long At 
evening, when we had comfortably disposed of the 
aforesaid eleven miles, we had decided that they 
were equal to at least sixteen statute miles; and on 
traversing the same ground a fortnight afterward 
with forty pounds of very solid salmon trout on our 
hitherto virgin shoulders, we unanimously decided 
that the eleven miles could net be less than twenty. 
But more of this anon. The path had resigned all 
pretensions to a wagon-road, and settled deliberate- 
ly into a bridle-path. And such a path! Imagina- 
tion in this instance must fall far short of the reali- 
ty. Collect any conceivable amount of logs, rocks, 
inud and mosquitoes, and combine them in the shape 





ble over rocks, and logs, and through mud, till your 
strength fails you; and if you stop to rest, you are 
devoured by armies of ferocious insects. But after 
seven or eight hours spent in this manner, our per- 
severance was rewarded ; and emerging from the 
forest, and joyfully leaving behind us the intermi- 
nable bridle-path, we were soon safely ensconced in 
a convenient niche on the right of Dame Arnold’s 
capacious fireplace. 

; To be Continued. 





Song. 





Every one, if possible, should learn singing. 
Song is man’s own true peculiar music. The 
voice is our own peculiar connate instrument 
—-it is much more—it is the living sympathetic 
organ of our souls. Whatever moves within 
us, whatever sensation or emotion we feel, be- 
comes immediately embodied and perceptible 
in our voice ; and so, indeed, the voice and 
song, as we may observe in the ewrliest infan- 
cy, are our first poetry and the most faithful 
companions of our feclings, until the “ sbrill 
pipe of tremulous age.” If, as in song, pro- 
perly so called, music and speech be lovingly 
united, and the words be those of a true poet, 
then is consummated the most intimate union 
of mind and soul, of understanding and feel- 
ing—that combined unity, in which the whole 
power of the human being is exhibited, and 
exerts upon the singer and the hearer that 
wonderful might of song, which by infant na- 
tions was considered not quite untruly as su 
pernatural ; and whose softened, and therefore, 
perhaps, more beneficent influence, now con- 
tributes to social elevation and more improve- 
ment. 

Song is the most appropriate treasure of the 
solitary, and it is at the same time the most 
stringent and forcible bond of companionship, 
even from the jovial or the sentimental popular 
catch of the booth to the sublime creations of 
genius resounding from congregated artistic 
thousands assembled by one common impulse 
in the solemn cathedra). Devotion in our 
churches becomes more edifying ; our popular 
festivals and days of enjoyment become more 
mannerly and animated ; our social meetings 
more lively and intellectually joyful ; our whole 
life in short, becomes more 2levated and cheer- 
ful by the spread of the love of song and of 
the power of singing among the greatest possi- 
ble number of individuals. And these indi- 
viduals will feel themselves more intimately 
connected with society, more largely participa- 
ting in its benefits, of more worth in it and 
gaining more by it, when they unite their 
voices in the social harmony of their friends. 

To the musician, but more especially to the 
composer, song is an almost irreplaceable and 
indispensable means of calling forth and seiz- 
ing the most delicate, tender, and deepest 
strains of feeling from our inmost sensations. 
No instrument can be a substitute for song, 
the immediate creation of our own soul in our 
own breast ; we can have no deeper impression, 
of the relation of sound, of the power of mel- 
ody; we cannot work more effectively upon 
our own souls and upon those of our hearers 
than by heartfelt song. 

Every friend of music, therefore, should sing; 
and every musician who has a tolerable voice, 
should be a master of song in every branch. 
Song should, also, in the order of time, be our 
first musical exercise. This should begin in the 
carliest childhood, in the third to the fifth year, 
if it be not possible earlier, but not in the form 
of instruction. The song of the mother which 
allures imitation, the joyful circle of children 
playing together, is the first natural singing 
school, where without notes or masters, simply 
according to hearing and fancy, the fibres of the 
soul are tirst freely excited and set in vibration. 
Instruction in music, properly so called, should 
not in general begin until the seoond step of 
life’s ladder, between the seventh and fourteenth 
year. 

By far the greatest number of individuals 
have suilicient qualifications of voice for singing, 
and to justily their pursuit of the art with rea- 
sonable hope of success. Indeed, very consid- 
erable and valuable vocal faculties are much 
more common than is generally imagined. 
There is certainly less deficieney of natural gifts 
than of persons observant and talented enough 
to discover, to foster, and to cultivate them. In 
the meantime, if indeed every one have not 
disposition and means (and good fortune) to 
become of some consequence as a singer, let 
us consider that even with an inconsiderable 
voice, much of the most touching and joy-in- 
spiring capabilities may be attained, if feeling, 
artistic cultivation, and a_ vivid conception 
speak through a medium but slenderly endow- 
ed. Why should any one be dissatisfied if smal! 
meansand trouble have made him capable of 
touching our hearts with a joyful or tender song : 


best adapted to prevent travel, and you may by this Or have enabled him to participate skillfully in 
means obtain a feeble conception of the path from the choral assemblies of his fellow-citizens ? 





Whether it may be advisable to proceed far- 
ther in singiny and the cultivation of the voice, 
must be decided by the circumstances aud in- 
clinations of each individual. From composers, 
conductors, and higher masters, a complete 
knowledge of every thing belonging to singing 
is to be absolutely demanded, and also practi- 
cal execution thereof; uuless, indeed, organic 
defect should renderit to them impossible. A 
composer whofdoes not expressly study singing, 
and practice it as far as possible, will scarce- 
ly be able to write for the voice ; he will with 
difficulty acquire the more delicate musical 
declamation ; he will never become entire mas- 
ter of the life-like conducting of the voice, 
which is something far different from mere cor- 
rectness.—Dr. Bion of Berlin. 





The Stereoscope. 


Dr. Holmes gives in the Atlantic Monthly for 
July an interesting article on “Sun-Painting and 
Sun-Sculpture,” in the course of which he takes a 
stereoscopic voyage to Europe, describing, from 
the pictures, scenes which travelers go to see, 
but which the stereoscope brings home to the 
parlor and fireside. The following is his testi- 
mony to the value of the stereoscopic art: 

Some two or three years since, we called the 
attention of the readers of this magazine to the 
subject of the stereoscope and the stereograph. 
Some of our expressions may have seemed ex- 
travagant, as if heated by the interest which a 
curious novelty might not unnaturally excite. 
We have not lost any of the enthusiasm and de- 
light which that article must bave betrayed. 
After looking over perhaps a hundred thousand 
stereographs and making a collection cf about 
a thousand, we should feel the same excitemett 
on receiving a new lot to look over and select 
from as in those early days of our experience. 
To make sure that this carly interest has not 
cooled, let vs put on record one or two convic- 
tions of the present monient. 

First, as to the wonderful nature of the in- 
vention. Ifa strange planet should happen to 
come within hail, and one of its philosophers 
were to ask us, as it passed, to hand him the 
most remarkable material product of human 
skill, we should offer him without a moment ’s 
hesitation, a stereosepe containing an tnstanta- 
neous double-view of some great thoroughfare, 
—one of Mr. Anthony’s views of Broadway, 
( No. 203,) for instance. 

Secondly, of all artificial contrivances for the 
gratification of human taste, we seriously ques- 
tion whether any offers so much, en the whole, 
to the enjoyment of the civilized races as the 
self-picturing of Art and Nature, with three 
exceptions: namely, dress, the most universal, 
architecture, the most imposing, and musiz, tbe 
most exciting, of factitious sourevs of’ pleasure 

No matter whether this be an extravagance 
or an over-statement; none can dispute that 
we have a new and wonderful souree of plea- 
sure in the sun-picture, and especially in the 
solid sun-scutptwre of the stereograph. Yet 
ther is a strange indifference to it, even up to 
the present moment, among many persons of 
cultivation and taste. They do not seem to 
have waked up to the significance of the mi- 
racle which the Lord of Light is working for 
them. The cream of the visible creatioy has 
been skimmed off; and the sights which meu 
risk their lives and spend their money and er- 
dure sea. sickness to ll views of Na- 
ture and Art which make exiles of entire fami- 
hes for the sake of a look at them, and render 
** bronchitis” and dyspepsia,——followed by leave 
of absence, endurable dispensations to so many 
worthy shepherds,—these sights, gathered from 
Alps, temples, palaces, pyramids, are offered 
you for a trifle, to carry home with you, that 
you may look at them at your leisure, by your 
fireside, with perpetual fair weather, when ycu 
are in the mood, without catching cold, with- 
out following a valet-de-place, in any order of 
succexsion,—-from a glacier to Vesuvius, from 
Niagara to Memphis,——as long as you like, and 
breaking off as suddenly as you like ;—and you 
native of this incomparably du}! planet, have 
hardly troubled yourself to look at this divine 
gift, which if an angel had brought it from 
some sphere nearer to the central throne. would 
have been thought worthy of the celestial mes- 
senger to whom it was iutrusted ! 

— a ee 

Tae Power oF “tHe Axtmiauty Don.ar.”’ 
—The following anecdote was once related by 
Wendell Phillips; “A dark-colored man once 
went to Portland, Maine, and attended church. 
He went into a good pew, when the next neizh- 
bor to the man who owned it said: ‘ What do 
you put a nigger into your pew for?’ ‘Nigger! 
he’s no nigger: he’s a Haytian. *Can’t help 
that; he’s black as the ace of spades.’ ‘ Why, 
sir, he’s a correspondent of, mine’ ‘Can't Lelp 
that; I tell you he’s black.’ ‘But be is worth 
a million of dollars.” ‘Is ke though ?—In7Ro- 
buce me !’”—Pine and Palm. 





